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of the people a strong individualism and a materialistic
outlook on life. The present demand for education is
primarily due to its cash value and to the prestige it gives
to the individual. There is little demand for community
education of the kind envisaged in the Mass Education
report, since it offers little obvious immediate individual
gain. Moreover, it demands considerable sacrifice of
leisure.
Nor, in East Africa at any rate, is there nearly such a
widespread desire among adults to learn to read. Most
Africans are no keener than most Europeans on being
educated after the day's work is over, and there is in Africa
sometimes the further difficulty that illiterates may refuse
to be taught except by professional teachers.1
While little active co-operation can initially be expected
from illiterates, the prospect of help from the educated
class is not much more hopeful. Few are interested in
personally taking part in the spare-time education of
others: still fewer in the mass education programme. Only
the best, they say, is good enough for Africa, and the best
must conform as closely as possible to accepted British
or American practice: and they believe that any system
or scheme specially adopted or adapted for use in tropical
Africa carries with it a stigma of inferiority. How, then,
are the evangelists for mass education to be found? The
Report on the Adult Literacy Experiment in Meru,
Kenya, states:
Great as is the weight of inertia among illiterates themselves
a greater problem ... is that of arousing the enthusiasm of the
educated elite who with few exceptions appear unwilling to
co-operate in any movement which aims to enlist voluntary
help on any large scale.
Too much weight may easily be given to the success
achieved by mass education schemes in Russia, Turkey
1 E.g- I am told that at Buwalasi in Uganda the Bagishu would
not agree to be instructed by amateurs.